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“California 








South of Cebachapi” 








(The second edition of this book on Southern California will 
be ready for distribution November 10th) 


Baad 


Of this Publication the Press Speak: 


Richly illustrated with views of both sea and land.— Los 
Angeles Mining Review. 


Will meet with the appreval and appreciation of the pub- 
lic.—Los « {ngeles Messenger . 


Gem in its way; on the best of book paper and profuse 
with half-tone engravings —Los Angeles Journal. 


It sets the great southland under a beaming sky, and from 
beyond the Tehachapi reflects a panorama only picturesque 
as it is realistic.—Placerville Democrat. 


A synopsis of all the cities and towns in Southern Cali- 
fornia.—L. A. Builder and Contractor. 


A beautiful and well written book.—Ovrange Post. 


A handsome brochure of seventy pages.— /scondido 
Times. 


A very neat and complete publication * * * beauti- 


fully illustrated.—Downev Champron. 


A well written book on California ‘‘ South of Tehachapi.” 
—Long Beach Press. 


A fine advertisement of Southern California.—4/ham- 
bra Advocate. 


A beautiful and helpful pamphlet.—Uxiversity Courier. 
Beautifully gotten up.—Zos Angeles Advertiser, 


One of the most valuable hand books on Southern Cali- 
fornia yet issued.—Bovle Heights Press. 

The descriptions of Ventura County towns are excel- 
lent.— Ventura Free Press. 

Beautifully illustrated and meaty with valuable inform- 


ation.— Colton Chronicle. 


A splendid souvenir and unequaled as an advertisement.— 
Summerland Courter, 


Reliable and interesting information is given of every 
point of interest —San/a Ana Evening Blade. 


A valuable acquisition to the center table of the finest 
parlor in the land.— Colton .Vews. 


A most interesting thing to send to your absent friend.— 
Pasadena Star. 


Copiously and superbly illustrated * * * 
reading.—.Vonterey New Era. 


well worth 


More than ordinary in its literary merit— a valuable and 
pleasing present for eastern friends.—Lordsburg Sunbeam 


Possessing literary merit of a high order * * * one 
of the best publications of its class that has ever come under 


the writer’s observation.—Oxnard Courier. 


A revelation even to the average Californian.—Monterey 
New Era, 


Is beautifully illustrated with half-tones of artistic grace. 
—Redlands Citrograph. 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones of scenery, which is un- 
excelled in any land on the continent.—A/verside Enterprise. 


Typographically it could not be improved upon.—/a/o 
Alto News. 


Most handsome thing of the kind we've seen for some 
time.—A zusa Leader. 


Well compiled and written and invites careful study.— 
Auburn Republican, 


For conciseness and beauty it is hard to beat.—Reed/es 
Exponent. 


Vain to undertake to enumerate even one-fourth of the 
good things in this tasty little book.—/s/nore Press. 


The descriptive work far reaching.—Randsburg Miner 
Very attractive booklet.— 7vacy Press. 


An unusually attractive brochure.—Pittsburg Commer- 
cial Gazette. 


A most interesting thing to send your absent friends.— 
San Bernardino Sun, 


F Diaad 


Send a two-cent stamp to T. A. Goodman, General Passenger Hgent, 
Southern Pacific Company, for a copy, or apply to any representative 
of the Southern Pacific Company, named elsewhere in this magazine 























“Wayside Notes 
Along the Sunset Route’’ 


( Second edition now ready for distribution ) 


BD Dad 


A Few Quotations from Press Comments: 


To the untraveled reader, it is a charming 
companion.—P/acerville Mountain Democrat. 


A pictorial journey, panoramic and _ beauti- 
ful.—Fasadena Daily Star. 


A veritable encyclopedia of information.—Zos 
Angeles Boyles Heights Press. 


It fills a long felt want in the historic field of 
the Pacific Coast.—ZLos Angeles Advertiser. 


It is a most artistic piece of workmanship.— 
Ventura Free Press. 

Is a complete descriptive review of the 
features of interest—industrial, geographical 
and scenic.—Wonterey New Era. 

It is handsomely illustrated and is interesting 
and instructive.—O2nard Courier. 


Is a valuable reference work.—Seattle Post 
Intelligencer. 


Nothing of its kind could be more interesting 
and instructive.-—Zos Angeles Mining Re- 
view. 

It anticipates questions the curious traveler 
may ask.—Fresno County Enterprise. 


Well compiled and written and invites care- 
ful study.— Auburn Republican. 


The photo-engravings are of more than ordi- 
nary excellence.—/it/sburg Commercial Ga- 
zettle. 

A very handsome book.—J/ountain View 
Register. 


The book is a gem.—Los Angeles Journal. 


Just such a souvenir as should be sent to 
eastern friends.—Santa Barbara Press. 


The country is clearly set forth by well 
worded descriptions and beautiful illustrations. 
—Falo Alto News. 

Publications of this kind are undoubtedly a 
benefit.— Whittier Register. 

One of the finest advertising circulars ever 
gotten out in any country.—Santa Barbara 
Daily News. 

Contains much reading matter of interest.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

A beautiful and unique publication.—7wol- 
umne Independent. 


mH 


Send a two-cent stamp to T. H. Goodman, General Passenger 


Agent, Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, California, 


for a copy, or call on any representative of the Southern 


Pacific Company named elsewhere in this magazine........++- 



































Overland vie Southern Pacific 


The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting lines at New 
Orleans and E] Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing variety of routes, both on its 
own lines and bey ond, and the through car service is so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can be reached from 
nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


Sons 


EAST BOUND. 

10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing RKvom Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also san Francisco to Los Angeles; also San 
Francisco to Fresno. Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop 
to Los Angeles. Daily 

Buffet pipet J Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 


Ssi>’Tr 
yy 


No. 


Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

MONDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleeper, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

Tourist Sleeper San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Texarkana. 
WEDNESDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleep- 


ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 

sonally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago and 

Los Angeles to St. Paul, via El Paso and Kansas 
City. Personally conducted 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati. via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 


Tourist Sleeper San Francisco to St. Paul, via El 
Paso and Flatonia. 

No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS -- Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop (from Sacra- 
mento) to Los Angeles. 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED—Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 

OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 

OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vestibuled 
Train, Composite Buffet-Library Car, Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. Carries 
through passengers only from points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Buffet braw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaka. 

No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL -- Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
St. Paul, via fa Sead and Omaha. 


* #* These cars carry P ion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and p ocr at Chicago with similar cars run- 


ning through to Boston 
SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 
TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
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ROUTH 
WEST BOUND. 


9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 


No. 


San Francisco. Daily. 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeper 
Washington, D. C., to San Francisco. Personally 
conducted. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thurs- 
day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco 
(Friday from New Orleans). Personally con- 
ducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeper Chicago to San Francisco (Friday 
from St. Louis). 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday from 
New urleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeper St. Paul to San Francisco, via 
Flatonia and El] Paso (Saturday from Kansas City). 

No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car Mojave (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 

ROUTE 

WEST BOUND 

No. I... OVERLAND LIMITED-— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car. Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Minneapolis to 
Los Angeles, via Ogden and Omaha. 

No. 5. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City and Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Tourist Sleeping Car St. 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


ROUTH 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir, 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


Paul to Los Angeles, 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN and SHASTA 
Routes, see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal connecting lines, or communicate with 


agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 
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Grand Central Hotel 


Fresno, California 
Oo 


Leading Hotel in Central California. Owns 
its Own Farm from which table is supplied 
daily. Large sample rooms for commercial 
travelers. Free omnibus for patrons. All 
modern conveniences. American and Euro- 
pean Plan. 


ie) 


F. G. Berry, Proprietor 


First-class Cafe in connection with Hotel Open 
Day and Night 





THE BARRIER 
REMOVED....... 


Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 


Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 





MANY 
EXCURSIONS 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS WEEKLY PER- 
SONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN 
SUCH PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, ALBANY, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO, 
MEMPHIS, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY AND. ee ey 


CALIFORNIA 


THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY “ FIRST-CLASS.” ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION. ... . 
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Advertisers 








Sunset 


Goes to 15,000 people every month 
throughout the United States. 








A frequently changed mailing list 
gives access to at least 3000 new 


people with each number. No 
threshing of old straw. 


The mailing list comprises: 


Prominent citizens in important eastern cities. 
General Passenger Agents of all United States 
Railways. Coupon Ticket Agents of all United 
States Railways. Public Libraries. Schools 
and Colleges. Traveling and Assistant General 
Passenger Agents of all United States Rail- 
ways, and a very large list of paid subscribers, 
newspaper exchanges, etc., etc. 


Are these people you would like to talk to? If so, write to Business 
Manager, SUNSET, Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal., for advertising rates, 
and bear in mind that the publishers of SUNSET, being the largest 
advertisers in it, have a direct interest in its effectiveness that insures 
the judicious and thorough circulation of the magazine. You simply 
take advantage of their thoroughly organized facilities. 
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FRESNO COUNTY 
ITS RESOURCES AND POSSIBILITIES. 


HILE so much has been said and written re- of latitude as North Carolina. There are in the 
garding the southern and northern portions county over 3,600,000 acres, of which nearly a mil- 
of California, the interior, the great valley lion are valley and hill lands adapted to agricultural 

of the San Joaquin, which is in itself a vast empire and horticultural purposes. While the average rain- 





DR. ESHELMAN'S HOME, FRESNO. 


with a great future before it, is not so frequently. fall is not as copious as on the eastern slope of the 
heard of. continent, still it is ordinarily sufficient for raising 

Fresno county is situated almost in the center of large crops of grain; but for the growth of the vine- 
the San Joaquin valley, in about the same parallel yard and orchard, ‘for which the county is justly 
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WHEN GRAPES ARE RIPE IN FRESNO. 
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famous, artificial irrigation is resorted to. The irri- 
gation system has grown until today it is one of 
the best in the state. The water is taken from the 
Kings river through 
immense canals, of 
which there are over 
300 miles with over 
1,000 miles of branch 
canals and about 5,000 
miles of distributing 
ditches. One of the 
most important fea- 
tures of this irrigation 
is its cheapness, as 
the average cost per 
acre is only 62% cents 
per annum. 


‘* They gave him a piece 
of cake of figs and 
two clusters of raisins, 
and when he had 
eaten his. spirit came to 
Im. 

In the April number 
of SUNSET the raisin 
industry, which is 
the most important 
in the county, was 
touched upon, so but 
brief reference will be made to it here. Prior to 1872 
there were no raisins shipped out of the county, but 
in that year some twenty-five tons, valued at about 
$2000, were forwarded to eastern markets. The in- 
dustry has since grown until in the year of 1898 
shipments to the East aggregating $2,000,000 in 
value were produced on about 30,000 acres of 
land. The process of making raisins is a very 
simple one. The grapes are spread out upon 
wooden trays in the vineyard exposed to the sun, 
which is quite warm during the months of Septem- 
ber and October. In the course of four or five days, 
after one side has become thoroughly dried, they are 
turned, exposing the other side to the sun, which re- 
quires nearly double the time to cure, after which 
they are placed in wooden receptacles about three and 
one-half feet long by two feet wide which are termed 
sweat boxes. After remaining in these boxes for a 
week or so, they are hauled to the packing-houses 
located on the line of the railroad. The packers pay 

cash to the growers for the raisin, so that the grower 
knows his net receipts as soon as his crop has been 
harvested. About two years ago a heavy duty was 
levied upon foreign grown raisins, which enables 
Fresno to com- 

mand the markets 
of the United 

States, and in ad- 
dition, to export 

large quantities to 





FLOOD GATE ON THE LAGUNA DE TACHE, 


plant was erected in Fresno for extracting the seeds 
from the raisin, and so popular did the seeded raisin 
become with the housewife that the seeded article 
is now in great de- 
mand, and it is esti- 
mated that nearly 
fifty per cent of the 
raisins which will 
be shipped this year 
will be seeded. 

Nearly every vari- 
etv of fruit is success- 
fully grown here. 
Those shipped in very 
large quantities are 
peaches, pears, figs, 
apricots, nectarines, 
prunes, grapes, olives, 
oranges and lemons. 
The deciduous fruits 
are shipped in both 
the green and dried 
state, mainly to east- 
ern markets, and their 
culture is quite profit- 
able. Many of our 
vineyardists mark the 
boundaries of their 
properties with fruit 
trees, affording them an additional source of revenue. 
There are at present over 500,000 deciduous fruit 
trees in the county, which number is constantly on 
the increase, and the products of these trees find 'a 
ready market, either green or dried or at the cannery, 
which is located at Fresno city. The value of the 
annual shipments of fruit aggregate $1,000,000, 

The production of citrus fruit in Fresno county is 
rapidly increasing. Oranges and lemons thrive best 
along the foothill section, and, owing to the fact that 
this fruit matures early in the season here, it com- 
mands a ready market at top prices, and orange 
lands are being eagerly sought after. The value of 
Fresno county’s citrus fruits last year was $100,000. 

The county is also famous as one of the best places 
on the continent for the growth of sweet wine grapes. 
There are now thirteen large wineries in the county, 
producing and shipping wine to the value of $1,000,- 
ooo annually and in the neighborhood of $250,000 
worth of brandy annually. Our wines, particularly 
the sherries and ports, are unexcelled. 

The olive tree thrives with very little attention, 
but only within the last few years has it received 
proper recognition. Our ripe pickled olives are 

much superior to the imported green 
article, and it will be but a short 
time when the ripe California olive 

will be in demand. This 





REAPING THE BEARDED GRAIN AT A BREATH. 


England and Germany. It may be stated conserva- 
tively that the Fresno county raisin grower reaps a 
profit of forty dollars per acre. A short time since a 


county appears to be the natural home for this tree. 
The erection of an olive oil plant is contemplated 
in the near future. This will make the olive a 
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source of profit and 
will doubtless effect a 
large increase in the 
acreage devoted to it. 

Fresno is a large 
producer of water-mel- 
ons, which are not 
only shipped locally 
but, on account of 
their excellent flavor, 
are in great demand 
in the markets East 
as far as the Rockies. 
Last vear we shipped 
in the neighborhood 
of one hundred cars to 
Portland and vicinity, 
besides large quanti- 
ties to the Dakotas 
and to Montana, their 
value equaling the 
value of our citrus 
fruits. They ripen 
early and find imme- 
diate markets. 

All kinds of vege- 
tables are raised in 
the county and thrive 
well. Experiments 
have lately been made 
with sugar beets, and 
experts pronounce the 
conditions exception- 
ally favorable. We 
hope within the next 
year or two to have 





A FRESNO SCHOOL, 


a large sugar beet fac- 
tory in our midst. 

The dairy industry 
is a most promising 
one, the results being 
remunerative when 
business is conducted 
on a proper scale. 
We have at present 
three creameries in 
operation in the city of 
Fresno and their pro- 
ducts command good 
prices; not only do 
they supply a large 
home consumption, 
but considerable quan- 
tities of butter and 
cheese are shipped to 
Los Angeles. Our 
artificial ice company 
has now established 
a creamery in con- 
nection with their ice- 
making business and 
proposes to take all 
the surplus milk prod- 
uct from the farmers 
and ship it to the 
largest cities through- 
out the state. 

The poultry indus- 
try is also in a thriv- 
ing condition, thous- 
ands of dollars being 
annually derived bv 
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IN FRESNO CITY. 





AT THE DRYER 
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our people from this source. The San Joaquin valley 
is famous for cereals as well as wheat. It is the 
breadbasket that California loads for the market. 
The county was originally planted almost entirely 
in grain before being set out to orchards and vine- 
yards, and there is still annually planted out in the 
neighborhood of 300,000 acres to wheat and barley. 
The value of the hay and grain export crop is a 
round million of dollars, in addition to which large 
quantities are retained for home consumption. Of 
alfalfa hay, from four to five crops can be harvested 
per year. Last year while many portions of the 
West experienced a drought, owing to our excellent 
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TALL WHEAT AND TALLER CORN — HOW IS THIS FOR HIGH ? 
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irrigation system, thousands of tons of alfalfa were 
shipped to the starving stock in other sections. 

The large forests bordering the eastern portion of 
the county consist of yellow and sugar pine, the cedar 
and the fir, and another million of dollars flowed into 
the coffers of Fresno county lumbermen last year 
for the products of these forests. There are two 
large lumber manufacturing plants, which bring the 
lumber from the mountains through flumes some 
sixty miles to the towns of Sanger and Clovis. At 
these points the lumber is cut up into building ma- 
terial of all kinds or manufactured into boxes for 
shipment of our fruit. Some of the trees from which 
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the lumber i es cut are the largest in the world, being 
the Sequoia Gigantea, measuring over one hundred 
feet in circumference. 

Within the last few years the county has become 
a large producer of crude oil from wells in the oil belt 
along the mountain ranges bordering on the west, 
north of Coalinga. These wells are the largest pro- 
ducers in the state, some of them flowing over seven 
hundred barrels per day. A large number of com- 
panies have been recently formed, and experts give 
it as their opinion that it isa question of but a short 
time when California oil districts will rival the 
fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Honey, live stock and wool are also among the 
products which contribute to the wealth and pros- 
perity of Fresno, and the mountain ranges to the east 
of us contain nearly every known mineral. 

The city of Fresno, the county seat, is quite a rail- 
road center, having eight lines radiating from it. It 
lies on the main line of the Southern Pacific, about 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and though its population at present is but 15,000, it 
ranks third in shipping importance in the state. It 
is a modern city in every respect, with well-paved 
streets, sewerage system, fire department, excellent 
schools, hotels, theaters, banks, electricity, gas, etc., 
etc. Its suburban homes are very beautiful, and in 
a short time an electric line will be built and in oper- 
ation, bringing the environs in close touch with the 
business center. Besides twenty large raisin pack- 


ing and seeding plants, it has a cannery, artificial ice 
plant, flour mill, electric power pleat, etc., all of 
which employ a large number of people. 

The population of the county is 40,000, compara- 
tively small for such an immense area, but owing to 
the diversity of products and large resources, it offers 
today the best opportunities for the settler of small 
means. The people of Fresno are very energetic and 
are always ready to welcome a newcomer. Within 
the last year a great many tourists who have seen 
the southern part of the state, which has been so 
widely advertised, have stopped over at Fresno, and 
after driving through our vineyards and along our 
beautiful drives lined with palms, have pronounced 
it the equal of anything they have seen. 

That here will before long be found such popula- 
tion in numbers as that supported by the valley of 
the Nile, there can be no doubt; variety of possible 
vocations, extent of natural resources, a perennially 
working climate, an increasing scientific distribution 
of water, all point the way to greater prosperity and 
greater population. Such reliable colony enterprises 
as that of the Laguna de Tache and the Bank of 
California tract, elsewhere described herein, show 
what may be done if opportunities be taken ‘advan- 
tage of —and what California now awaits is utili- 
zation of natural wealth by intelligent labor and 
intelligent capital. 

S. F. Booth, 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce. 
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A STANFORD PARTY IN THE KINGS RIVER CANYON. 


46] HAVE never seen a more magnificent moun- 
tain panorama. | have seen the mountains 
of this continent from Alaska to Mexico, and 

{ have tramped many mountain miles in the Alps, 
but such a comprehensive view of mountain mas- 
sives and peaks and amphitheaters and canyons, of 
all the details of mountain sculpture on the tremen- 
dous scale as we are looking on now I have never be- 
fore seen.” So said Dr. David Starr Jordan as he 
stood one day last August on the rather uncomfort- 
ably narrow summit of Mt. Stanford (14,100 feet), a 
central and dominating peak in that central and 
culminating region of the high Sierra, marked by 
the junction of the great Kings-Kern Divide and the 
Main Crest. When Professor Bolton Coit Brown, 
the mountain climber of Stanford University, named 
this peak for his university and its founders he had 
found a worthy mountain for the worthy name. The 
fifteen or twenty climbers who have looked off from 
its top will join me in this praise of the peak. 

The Stanford party on this sixteenth of August 
consisted of President and Mrs. Jordan, Professor 
Cubberley and the writer. Just a week before an- 
other part of the Stanford party, composed of Messrs. 
Richardson, Marx, Babine, Swain and the writer and 
Mr. Squire of Toledo, Ohio, had made the climb, 
carrying with them a camera with which the first 
photographs from the summit were made. The 
headquarters’ camp of our party was in the Grand 
Canyon of the Kings river just underneath the sheer, 
copper-stained cliffs of the Grand Sentinel, the 
Glacier Point of the canyon. 

It is no longer the difficult matter to get into this 
mountain wonderland that it used to be. A quick 
five or six hours through the cool evening by train 
from San Francisco to Fresno, an interesting stage 
tide for the rest of the night and the following morn- 
ing (with time, to be sure, for a cat-nap and break- 
fast) to Millwood on the edge of the General Grant 
National Park, and then a glorious tramp or mule 
tide for two or three days through the giant forests 
of the Sierra flanks. This voyage by pack train is a 
revelation to the palace-car flitter. It is not that you 
are going from here to there; you are exploring; you 
are with the first cavalcade through the primeval 
forest. The long string of horses and mules and bur- 
ros with you and all of your possessions moves dustily 
out from the busy logging camp and up the cleared 
hillside. At the edge of the cool forest one looks 
back for a last glimpse of the great red and yellow 
piles of lumber, and the long, curving flume with its 
flashing water, the tireless beast of burden which 
shall carry all those great piles of redwood and pine 
sixty miles away to the railway. And then into the 
shadow of the noblest, oldest, most impressive 
trees on earth, the giant Sequoias, who knew the 
world before Europe knew America, before Rome 
had a Cesar, before the great Pyramids rose from 
the Nile plain, before even Thor with his mighty 
hammer cracked open the mountains to make such 
chasms as canyon of the Kings. Ah, well, if one 
““gushes”’ it is the trees’ fault. It is the first of the 
exaltations of a Sierran summer. 

If it is well to tell intending visitors to the Kings 
River canyon helpful things about the actual going 
in, | may put all these things into few words. You 
can buy, I! believe, a ticket from the railway com- 
pany which includes all the railroad, stage and 
pack-train traveling from San Francisco to your camp 
in the canyon. For the rest, trust to the good will 
and tried experience of Gallagher (most competent 
Gallagher!) and Deneen, the stage owners and 
drivers, to the courtesy of Mr. Hall, the manager of 


the little hotel at Millwood, and finally to Messrs. 
Kanawyer, forest ranger, and Fox, bear-slayer and 
mountaineer of the type of the true story-books, who 
own and care for that unique procession, the ‘‘ pack- 
train.” If you are new to camping and must be 
told what few utensils and what staple provisions 
you should carry and what many gewgaws and 
what tons of confectionery you should leave behind, 
talk with a mountain camper or read the Szerra Club 
Bulletin,* 

The Kings River canyon was made known to the 
magazine reading world — that is, the whole world — 
by John Muir in 1893. He wrote of its wonders in 
the Century Magazine, and he asserted that a new 
and grander Yosemite was found A grand Yosemite 
it is; but canyon with canyon, the gorge of the 
Kings is inferior to the gorge of the Merced. The 
great waterfalls are lacking; the walls are not so 
continuously unbroken and sheer. But include the 
mountain region immediately adjacent to the canyon, 
and in this comparison the canyon of the Kings and 
its belonging mountains are easily victors. Mr. J. 
N. Le Conte, perhaps the most active of present 
Sierran climbers, and certainly as well informed re- 
garding the whole of the Californian Sierra as any 
other man, declares the mountains of the Kings river 
region the finest of the whole system. From the 
Palisades, at the head of the middle fork of the 
Kings, south along the Main Crest to Whitney, in- 
cluding Mts. Gardner, King, Rixford, Kearsarge, the 
famous Kearsarge Pass, University of California 
peak, Mts. Keith and Bradley, Junction peak, Mts. 
Stanford and Brewer, Crag Ericsson, Mts. William- 
son, Tyndall and Barnard, the famous triumvirate, 
and finally Mt. Whitney overtopping them all —this 
tremendous group of mountain masses and peaks 
from 13,500 to 14,500 feet high, with the separating 
chasms and canyons three to four thousand feet deep, 
constitute what is called the Kings river and Kings- 
Kern Divide mountain region. The central point in 
it, and the most accessible from without, as well as 
the point from which most of these mountains are 
most readily reached, is the Grand Canyon of the 
south fork of the Kings river. And it was in this 
canyon that last summer’s Stanford party was 
camped for the sake of the outing and for the sake of 
getting to the top of some of these peaks. It is 
a region not wholly new to Stanford mountain 
climbers. Several years ago a Stanford party first 
camped here. Since then Professor B. C. Brown has 
camped and climbed in this region several times, and 
some of his daring climbs, notably of Mt. King and 
certain other especially difficult points, are well 
known matters to Sierra Club men. His wife, Mrs. 
Lucy Fletcher Brown, has probably done more in- 
trepid and difficult climbing in this region than any 
other woman who has climbed in the Sierra. Pro- 
fessor Richardson, of last summer’s party, has been 
in the canyon three times and the writer twice. 
With our knowledge of the region gained from pre- 
vious trips, it was hoped that our party might be 
able to “capture”? a number of the higher peaks 
and perhaps find some new, untrodden ground. Our 
hopes were reasonably realized. 

Just north of the ridge which runs west from 
Kearsarge Pass to Mt. Gardner, which may be called 
the Gardner Divide, and between the ridge running 


* The Sierra Club, with rooms in the Academy of Science build- 
ing, San Francisco, is an admirably administered society of men 
interested in mountain climbing, and particularly in making the 
Sierra Nevadas accessible to the world. The club publishes an 
excellent journal, the Sverva Club Bulletin. which is a mine of in- 
formation and a source of inspiration for would-be Sierran 
climbers. 
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north from Gardner to Mt. King on the west and 
the Main Crest north of Kearsarge Pass on the east, 
is a remarkable high, level basin filled with lakes 
and crags. This basin was first partially explored 
by Professor and Mrs. Brown. It was left for us to 
complete the exploration. From several points on 
top of the Gardner Divide compass readings of the 
salient points in the basin were made and sketch 
maps were drawn. One of these points, the highest 
between the Main Crest and Mt. Gardner, was 
climbed by President Jordan, Professor and Mrs. 
Cubberly and the writer (and later by other members 
of the same party), and was found to be a peak 
worthy of christening. Records in a cairn on top 
showed that it had been climbed previously by Dr. 
Emmet Rixford of San Francisco, with two compan- 
ions, and by Professor Brown. We gave the name 
Mt. Rixford to this point. Dr. Rixford has climbed 
many of the higher peaks of this region, such as 
Mts. Stanford and Brewer, University of California 
peak and others. Mt. Rixford is about 13,500 feet 
high and gives an especially fine view of the Sierra 
to the north and of the striking lake basin referred 
to. Later, Messrs. Swain and Ritee of our party, 
in a hard three days’ tramp without blankets and 
with very scanty supply of food, but with the 
precious camera, explored the basin intimately and 
made good photographs of its striking features. 
The basin we named the Bolton Brown Lake Basin, 
and a remarkable central crag or pinnacle rising a 
thousand feet from the floor of the basin was named 
Pivot Crag. There are over forty distinct lakes in 
the basin, half of them lying above timber line. 
Many of them are large and most curiously and com- 
plexly outlined, with tiny capes and rocky promon- 
tories and isthmuses and bays, and, in fact, as Pro- 
fessor Brown has said, with ‘‘all of the things that 
the geographies tell about.”” The largest and most 
intricate of the lakes was named Lake Lucy, after 
Mrs. Lucy Fletcher Brown. 

Camp was made for a week at the eastern base of 
Mt. Brewer, and from this point Mts. Brewer and 
Stanford were climbed. President Jordan interested 
himself especially in the topography of the great 
eastern amphitheater of Brewer, and, with Mrs. Jor- 
dan, carefully explored and mapped this interesting 
bit of mountain sculpturing. Some exquisite lake- 
lets were appropriately named. Mt. Brewer has 
been, of course, often climbed. We were unfortunate 
in getting “‘clouded in” soon after getting to the 
top. But an hour’s seeing from the summit of this 
famous peak was reward enough for the not over- 
difficult scramble. 

Climbing Mt. Stanford was harder work, but 
neither dangerous nor difficult. It was a steady 
climb of six hours, a short part of it, the last stretch 
up to Harrison’s Pass, on the crest of the Kings-Kern 
Divide, being of heart-breaking sort. The coming 
down was four hours of work in some ways quite as 


tiring as the ascent. A couple of us who prefer 
a more rapid ‘‘unclimbing”’ at the risk, perhaps, of 
an occasional stumble or fall, got from summit 
to camp in two hours. Mt. Stanford is situated, 
not in the Main Crest, but in the great ridge which 
runs west from the crest, and divides the canyon of 
the Kings from the canyon of the Kern, the Kings- 
Kern Divide. It is not far from the junction of this 
divide with the Main Crest, perhaps four miles; just 
far enough to make it an unsurpassed view-point 
from which to sweep with a coup a’cil the reach of 
the crest from far to the north to giant Whitney in 
the south. But it is not so far away that the fear- 
ful sharpness and raggedness of the crest and its 
punctuating peaks cannot be seen -in vivid detail. 
This. jagged knife-edge crest of a continent is fasci- 
natingly awful! Near at hand are the great three, 
Williamson, Barnard and Tyndall, all over 14,000 
feet. At one’s feet, to the south, is the lakey rock 
basin in which the Kern has its beginning ; far to 
the south and a little west, the Kaweahs loom 
largely. Just a stone’s throw —it is really but a few 
hundred yards—the splintering pinnacles of Crag 
Ericsson rise even with our feet ; farther away to the 
west is Brewer and its guards. To the north stretch 
ridges and gorges to the great upper canyon of the 
Kings, which rises at the foot of University of Cali- 
fornia peak. This mountain itself, one of the finest 
in the Main Crest, is seen in its most striking aspect 
from Stanford. It was kind of nature to make Stan- 
ford a scant 200 feet higher than University of Cali- 
fornia! Farther to the north are King and Gardner, 
two especially sheer-walled peaks; and far in the 
northern background is Goddard Divide and the sci- 
entific group ot mountains, Agassiz, Haeckel, Darwin, 
Huxley and the rest. All these we saw and took 
our compass readings of. And then for a moment 
forgetting names and individual peaks, we simply 
saw this upheaved and cut and scarred world of 
mountains reaching undiminished to the limits of 
our seeing. 

Of our life in camp there is only to say that it was 
simply unceasing happiness. He who does not camp 
would not understand the how or why of this hap- 
piness with pages of explanation ; he who does camp 
knows what it is without a further word. The 
trout are in the stream; they are yours always to 
see, and, if you really will, often to eat. The great 
pines and cedars are the shade and the restful, low- 
speaking comrades, and the fallen logs are the camp- 
fires. The sunlight reaches the guarding cliff walls 
and is your rising bell; and the silver of the moon 
steals in to be your bedroom’s candle. To live with 
the trees and the rocks and the stream is to live the 
life. You can’t tell it in words. Let it pass asa 
dream which came true. 

Vernon L. Kellogg. 


Stanford University, California, Oct., 1899. 


FIVE THINGS. 


“*What makes time short to me? 


Activity! 


What makes it long and spiritless? 


Idleness ! 


What brings us to debt? 
To delay and forget! 
What makes us succeed? 
Decision with speed! 
How to fame to ascend? 
One’s self to defend.”’ 


Goethe. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Edited bv Prof, Chas, H, Allen, 


ON THE USE OF CALIFORNIA FRUITS. 


FIFTH PAPER. 


Figs. These are mostly eaten in an uncooked 
state, but a well-cooked fig is simply delicious. 
Most’ of our California figs must be cooked to be 
acceptable. We cannot devote the time to “‘thumb- 
ing’’ them while they are being cured, so as to make 
them as fine as foreign figs, to eat out of hand. 

Well soaked and slightly cooked, they can be 
sliced and used for layer cake, or for almost any pur- 
pose for which other fruit is used. Because they are 
distinctly laxative they may be highly recommended 
to persons of sedentary habits. 

Raisins, These are rarely used as a food, their 
principal use being in cake and pudding making and 
in mince pies. When it is remembered, however, 
that the raisin contains all the elements of the grape, 
except the water, lost in curing, it will become evi- 
dent that they have great nutritive value. Well 
soaked and simmered until the skins are tender, they 
si delicious and may be used alone or to flavor other 
ruits. 

The ‘‘appendicitis’’ cry has prejudiced many 
against raisins, although so far as | have known, no 
case of the disease has ever been found produced by 
grape or raisin seeds. The seedless grapes do not 
make so highly flavored raisins as the regular raisin 
grape, but if one must object to the seeds, he can 
now buy, at a reasonable price, seeded raisins. Of 
one thing | am quite certain, if the skins are eaten 
with the fruit as they should be, no seeds will ever 
trouble one. 

At the price for which raisins can be had in Cali- 
fornia they should be used much more generously 
than they are. To one whose stomach is so weak 
that it will not dispose of the tender skin and pulp, 
the juice extracted in the process of cooking is nour- 
ishing and strengthening — wine without fermenta- 
tion. 


In concluding these papers it may be well to add: 
Many of the suggestions may seem of little moment. 
They are all important. There are good reasons for 
each one of them and if really good results are aimed 
at, they must be followed. For some, the reasons 
are obvious; others require some knowledge of chem- 
istry to understand them. 

The long soaking of the fruit to restore it to its 
first state, loosening up the fibres and softening them, 
the use of the sugar during this soaking process, the 
simmering rather than boiling, the boiling down of 
the syrup and after it is partially cooled returning it 
to the fruit, may seem small matters, but that is not 
the case. 

I venture to make this as a closing suggestion: 
Every family of say from four to six persons should 
lay in a stock of from one to two hundred pounds of 
cured fruit. Fora hundred pounds I make the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Prunes, 60's to 80's, part French and part Robe 


Ge MORAN ed F250 .205),.5 ie Na Listy ee co Sale 20 Ibs 
Peaches, in large halves............... oceen si IDB. 
Pears, halves, unpeeled and uncored... .-15 Ibs. 
Cherries, cnenaee Aeatiaioyn Murncvan one 2a sat 10 Ibs. 
PRAM nude eh ns dco alee oie es : 10 Ibs. 
RM sre ict oe acces asoyaioiaton’ , aie 5: ee 
PMR iaiciare gc <Ce nisee cose cy gi Vik wean ase te antag 
BHU OOS en ces ceca pies sida see ac atacars wo Me 


For my own family, a small, | should double 
the quantity of each. 

If some dealer would put up family boxes contain- 
ing this assortment, I can but believe they would 
meet with a ready sale. Of one thing I am sure, 
the use of even this quantity of cured fruit would 
greatly minister to health and therefore comfort and 
would, if prepared as I have suggested in these 
papers, soon win the way to the use of twice or 
thrice as much. 


BIG ROCK VILLA 


A LOS ANGELES COUNTY HEALTH RESORT. 


not always the most populous resorts or those 

possessing the finest hotels are the most bene- 
ficial. Sometimes a secluded mountain ranch or a 
desert oasis affords truly wonderful results. Big 
Rock Villa is both of these. situated as it is on the 
margin of the Mojave Desert and yet near enough 
and high enough in the mountains to reap the bene- 
tits of altitude and excellent water. 

Big Rock Villa is a health and pleasure resort on 
Big Rock creek, about eighty miles by rail and 
stage north of Los Angeles, Cal. The nearest sta- 
tion is Palmdale on the line of the Southern Pacific 
Company, where a stage or private conveyance may 
be taken for the Villa. 

Big Rock creek or Rio del Llano (River of the 
Plains) is a mountain torrent which takes its waters 
from the northern slopes of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains and flows through the Big Rock canyon, a 
large, picturesque gorge, with slopes heavily tim- 
bered with pine, fir, cottonwood, manzanita, alder 
and willow. 

The “ Divide”’ at the head of the canyon is also 


|* THE search for health it has been found that 


the source of the San Gabriel river, the waters of 
which flow southward to the ocean. 

Big Rock Villa is situated at the mouth of the can- 
yon and crowns a gentle slope of the foothills and 
overlooks Antelope valley. The altitude is 4,000 
feet. The place was formerly known as Shoemaker’s 
ranch, and but twelve years ago was a wild and 
uncultivated spot occupied by the Mojave Indians, 
the ruins of whose tepees and stone ovens still re- 
mind the visitor of these nomads of the desert. 

Trout, deer, quail, dove and rabbit afford fine 
sport and amusement. 

The air is fine and bracing and perfectly dry, 
and many sufferers from asthmatic and pulmonary 
troubles find here speedy relief by virtue of the 
peculiarly beneficent climatic conditions. 

The ranch furnishes an abundance from dairy, or- 
chards and gardens. Nowhere in the state of Cali- 
fornia are grown finer apples than on this ranch. 
Thev are equal to the very best grown in Missouri 
or Michigan. The apple-worm has not apparently 
discovered this ranch as yet, as every apple grown 
seems absolutely perfect. 
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THE DAYS GONE By. 
TO ARTHUR MONROE PALMER. 


Ah, Friend of mine, when falls the noontide blaze 
Down on the busy world of toil and strife, 
How soft to memory seems the morning haze, 
Golden and roseate with the day’s new life: 
How glorious, viewed across the waste of years, 
The pictured landscape of our youth appears. 


Blessed illusions that but once can be! 

For such the years no recompenses hold ; 
But out beyond the reach of hope a tree, 

Still waving, taunts us with its fruit of gold, 
And radiant flowers bloom ’neath the summer sky 
In life’s lost Eden of the days gone by. 


The thorny way we follow, never more 

Can lead us back to that enchanted land; 
But onward, onward, onward to the shore 

Of seas uncharted. Reach me, then, your hand 
Warm as of old, let friendship’s sparkling wine 
Be poured to cheer the journey, Friend of mine. 


Then haply in the desert we shall find 
Some springs of joy, some blooming oases, 
And gain at last the quietude of mind 
That looks beyond the storm for light and peace— 
That finds in life beneath whatever sky 
Some golden reflex of the days gone by. 


C. R. Wood, 


Fairland, Tex., September 12, 1899. 
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FOR THE WOMAN TRAVELER. 
BY FRONA EUNICE WAIT. 


with ease and comfort is known to but few 

women, and these are old and accomplished 
travelers who have learned by the hard knocks of 
experience. The first step in gaining this desirable 
information is to make a careful inventory of abso- 
lute necessities, and rigidly discard everything else. 
It is astonishing how little a woman really does re- 
quire on a journey when once she has learned how to 
manage. 

Care of the person is of prime importance, and the 
woman who is accustomed to a bath every morning 
may indulge herself in the ordinary provisions made in 
a first-class sleeping-car toilet room. If she is wise 
she will carry one of the steel-topped hand satchels 
made especially for women, and in this she will! 
have a bottle of Florida or other toilet water, and a 
celluloid soap box and cake of good soap. The cold 
cream, face and tooth powder boxes will have screw 
tops, and she will wad a piece of tissue paper into 
the powder box before she puts in the chamois and 
screws down the lid. This keeps the powder from 
scattering and the chamois from being over full 
when she is ready to use it. In separate silk bags 
she will have a pongee silk night dress and a black 
India silk Mother Hubbard overslip, to wear when 
going back and forth from the berth to the dressing 
room. Once ready to retire, the overslip is easily 
removed and put into the hammock inside the berth 
ready for use in the morning. A linen or ooze 
leather wallet with separate places for the nail file 
and scissors, the tooth brush and comb are easily 
made, and can be rolled up and tied with a string. 
] always carry a Turkish towel wash rag, hemmed 
and having a ring sewed in one corner, by which | 
hang it to the lamp over the washstand when I have 
taken a sponge bath at night after the other women 
have retired. In the morning it is dry, and if I use 
it again | have an extra soap box which | put it 
into, and have no further trouble with it, even if | 
must leave the train at an early morning hour. Ex- 
tra handkerchiefs and neck ribbons and veils I put 
into a small pasteboard box which fits into the bot- 
tom of the satchel, where there is also an extra pair 
of gloves. Under the box is a neatly folded paper 
bag into which I put my hat, and after pinning the 
opening together give it to the porter for safe keep- 
ing. In separate squares of India silk | wrap a pair 
of soft felt shoes, which I exchange for the heavy 
walking boots while in the train. The boots are 
wrapped in the silk squares and put into the satchel 
until needed again, while the felt shoes are stuck 
into the rack at the foot of the bed on retiring. | 
also substitute a commonsense waist for my corsets, 
and remove the jacket of my tailor gown, under 
which is a well fitting but comfortable taffeta shirt 
waist. I find the long black pins used by florists 
the best thing to use at the waist line in the back 
where skirt and bodice seem bent upon parting com- 
pany. And | always use an elastic belt. It not only 
fits the waist snugly, but will hold the watch secure. 
A needle, pin and hairpin case is necessary, but these 
can be combined and need not occupy much space. 
Safety-pins, especially little black ones, are often very 
useful on a journey where a mischievous button sud- 
denly deserts its post or a seam fails under trial. 

Traveling through the Middle States and through 
the South is hard on the hands and face, because the 
water is sometimes strongly alkaline, and it is dif- 
ficult to keep clean without chapping the skin. An 
extra bottle of any face cream containing quince 
seeds will be found much better than any oily sub- 
stance, and lemon juice should be substituted for soap 


OW best to cross the continent or to go abroad 


in cleansing the face and hands. A thin, flat writing 
pad and a fountain pen slipped into the pocket on 
the side of the satchel completes the necessary equip- 
meat, which is neither bulky nor heavy to carry. 

As to clothing, no sensible woman travels in white 
cotton underwear. She will use some neutral-tinted 
knitted undervest and drawers ora union suit, and 
over this will pull on the longest opera hose she can 
find, the black merino weave being best for such 
purpose. Either cheesecloth body napkins or a knee 
petticoat and a taffeta silk underskirt are worn with 
the silk-!ined tailor gown. There should be pockets 
in the front breadth of the outside skirt—a device 
easily put in with the seams and finished with a 
flap and buttons or braid, and the jacket should also 
be supplied with pockets on the hips. A package of 
pepsin chewing gum and aroll of quill toothpicks 
should be a part of the things carried in the pockets, 
and a pen knife and some simple remedy for indiges- 
tion, in tablet form, will not come amiss. 

A good quality of dogskin gloves, a veil with a 
handmade mesh and a tiny band of white corduroy 
peeping above the bright-colored neck ribbon gives a 
woman traveler a wonderfully tidy and fresh ap- 
pearance. By all means wear a_ becoming hat. 
Many an otherwise stylish traveling costume is 
ruined in appearance by a shocking bad hat. If it 
is put into a paper bag and cared for reasonably a 
hat does not lose its freshness on an overland journey. 

If the trip is to be made from San Francisco to 
New York, it is better to carry only such dresses as 
are needed for immediate wear. A becoming and 
modish combination of black and white is a safe 
venture, and is always a utility gown even in an 
elaborate wardrobe. There are but three cities in 
the world where style may be said to originate. 
These are New York, Paris and Vienna. The women 
of these cities set the fashions of the world, and a 
traveler can accommodate herself to the situation. 
If she intends going abroad, it is folly to make ex- 
tensive purchases in New York. Not only will she 
be obliged to pay extra baggage and duty at the 
frontier of each country, but she will be obliged to 
claim her baggage on the platform, as there are no 
systems of transfer and no checks, but the contents 
of her trunks are spread out on the tables in the cus- 
tom houses in a manner calculated to ruin fine fabrics. 

Linens, furs and broadcloth are best purchased in 
London, but never attempt to wear a shoe made in 
any other than our own country. Not only is the 
style, fit and finish better, but the price is cheaper 
and the quality much finer. The Paris made gown 
has possibly more chic and style, but the sewing is 
poorly done, so that a thimble and needle are needed 
very often. The same may be said of lingerie of 
every description. New York is par excellence the 
best place to buy underwear of all kinds, and the 
same remarks made of shoes applies to this line of 
goods. A steamer trunk, a gentleman’s dress suit 
case and such a handbag as already described is quite 
baggage enough to start to Europe with. Coming 
home is another matter. 

The woman traveler who journeys alone will find 
it advantageous to go to the best hotels. There she 
receives every possible attention and is so protected 
that no one but herself is to blame if she is not free 
from annoyance of all kinds. Prices in the big hos- 
telries are astonishingly cheap considering location, 
class of accommodations and service. So, with little 
trouble and annoyance may the woman traveler 
journey alone, self-dependent, and receive the best 
attention of hotel and railway employes from one 
end of the land to the other. 
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A PARROT’S VORACIOUS APPETITE. 


hundred-and-fifty-pound trunks. Among these 

are the birds of the air and other animals which 
are adjuncts of traveling amusement organizations. 
A gentleman, who likes to hear his remarks quoted 
and his opinions reiterated by a chorus, owns sixteen 
parrots and a thoughtful expression. An echo around 
his neighborhood stands no show at all. He is in 
the amusement business intensely, and every joke he 
casts forth upon the troubled sea of intelligence is 
buoyed up by sixteen repetitions off-hand. The 
other day the owner of this collection of phono- 
graphs sent them up to Sacramento under contract, 
it is said, to assist the San Francisco rooters in a 
baseball game. 

Each parrot had one of the highly ornamental 
paste-board checks of the Southern Pacific Company 
attached to its cage as a guarantee of good faith. 
Going up the line the parrots were strangely silent 
and the baggageman concluded that they were sav- 
ing their voices for some special occasion. He did 
not appreciate the industrious character of the bird 
of the knowing eye. 

After awhile, as in any other well-regulated hos- 
telry, he began to check up his guests. Before the first 
cage he stopped, stood a moment in puzzled surprise 
and said to the parrot, ** Where are yeu bound for?” 


B ‘unted-ana-r have troubles other than two- 


THE NEW CHAIR CARS OF THE SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY. 


The new chair cars built for the Southern Pacific 
Company by the Barney & Smith Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, arrived at Oakland pier last month 
and were at once placed in service on the through 
trains running between Oakland Pier and El Paso 
via Los Angeles and between Oakland Pier and Og- 
den on trains Nos. 5 and 6. 

The new cars have proven very popular, especially 
with the ladies. It might be said that ‘‘they em- 
body the latest developments in the car builder’s 
art.” That, however, it is as unnecessary to say as 
that ‘‘a radical change has been made in their con- 
struction.” The first goes without saying and the 
second is unimportant to the traveler, who looks at 
results without caring. The cars are comfortable, 
light, and seem to possess a flexibility that renders 
riding a pleasure. They are substantial without 
being lumbering, and elegant without being over- 
decorated. 

Seats are free to all holding tickets of any class 
between points at which the train stops to receive or 
discharge passengers. 

The new cars have wide vestibules, Pintsch light, 
and are in all respects up to vow. They are an im- 
portant addition to the equipment of the greatest 
of Western railways and are significant of the largely 
increased patronage enjoyed by the Southern Pacific, 
which has always been foremost in providing the 
best improved facilities consistent with the volume 
and character of traffic offering. This has been true 
of freight equipments, side-tracks, warehouses, etc., 
as of passenger equipment. 

The Southern Pacific Company built and operated 
on its Central Pacific line (Ogden Route) the first 
tourist sleeping car, and have availed themselves of 
improvements from time to time until the culmina- 
ting point has been reached in the beautiful sixteen- 
section Pullman ordinary cars operated on the Sunset 
Excursions between San Francisco and Washington. 


**Slide, Kelly, oh slide for third! ’’ responded the 
parrot. Down along the line of parrots ran the 
shriek, “‘ Slide, Kelly, oh slide! ”’ 

The baggageman pulled his hat down over his 
ears and in firm accents demanded, ‘‘ Where, in 
thunder, are your checks?”’ 

‘Nother good man gone wrong and passed in his 
checks. What is the matter with that pitcher? 
Does he think he owns ¢he diamond ?”’ 

Down along ithe line ran the echo, ‘‘ Nother good 
man gone —— 

But the baggageman had gone in search of the 
brakeman to find out where there was a baseball 
game that day. 

The next day General Baggage Agent Carson re- 
ceived a note from Baggageman Corliss at Sacra- 
mento explaining that the enclosed were the few 
remnants of the duplicate checks that the parrots 
had seen fit to leave behind. For each blessed par- 
rot, in lieu of better occupation, had spent its time en 
route to Sacramento in absorbing the baggage check 
attached to its cage with such rare success that now 
when any one asks one of these birds, ‘‘ Polly want 
a cracker?” Polly turns its head to one side, lifts 
one claw and, closing its off eye, replies sotto voce, 
**No; gimme a baggage check.” 

The Scene Shifter. 


The Southern Pacific Company were the first to 
introduce the vestibule limited train in transcontinental 
service, with the various concomitants of barber- 
shop, ladies’ parlor and compartment cars, etc., etc. 
The Southern Pacitic Company was the first to op- 
erate fast limited trains locally in California, which 
service they inaugurated as soon as the travel justi- 
fied it, and the popularity of the Ow/ running be- 
tween San. Francisco and Los Angeles is evidence of 
the acceptance of this fact by the traveling public. 
And they are now the first to place modern reclining 
chair cars in general use in the Pacific Coast states 
served by their lines. 

The new chair cars seat forty-four in the body of 
the car, and there is a luxurious smoking-room seat- 
ing nine in one end of the car and a commodious re- 
tiring-room for ladies at the other. 


WHAT SHE KNEW. 


“When does the next train that stops at Lonely- 
ville leave here?” asked the resolute widow at the 
ticket office window. 

**You’ll have to wait four hours.”’ 

“1 think not.”’ 


és Well, perhaps you know better than | do, 
ma’am.’ 
“Yes, sir; and perhaps you know better than | do 


whether I am expecting to travel by that train my- 
self, or whether I am inquiring for a relative that’s 
staying at my house and wanted me to call here and 
ask about it and save her the trouble, because she’s 
packing up her things and expects to take that train 
herself and not me, and she’ll have to do the waiting 
and not me; and perhaps you think it’s your busi- 
ness to stand behind there and instruct people about 
things they know as well as you do, if not better, and 
perhaps you’ll learn some day to give people civil 
answers when they ask you civil questions. Young 
man, mv opinion is you won’t !” 
And she flounced away. 
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WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


A HILLSIDE CITY OF QUAKER ORIGIN AND COSMOPOLITAN ENVIRONMENTS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


ITS ADVANTAGEOUS SITUATION AND MANIFOLD PRODUCTS. 


ments of nature, favored in climate, with 

ever increasing educational advantages, pre- 
dominating moral and religious influences, and a 
progressive populace fast approaching the two thou- 
sand mark in number, stands the city of Whittier, 
revealed majestically for miles around to the sur- 
rounding valley, which she commands from her 
lofty position. 

Whittier has a distinct history and peculiar indi- 
viduality, more marked, perhaps, than any other 
section in this far-famed Eldorado of sunshine and 
flowers. Scarcely twelve years have elapsed since 
this beautiful section, covered with bursting orchards 


B_ inents of for situation, rich in the endow- 


Aquila Pickering, recently deceased, was an un- 
usual man in many ways and especially striking in 
stature, standing six and one-half feet. In the earlier 
part of his career he was a member ot the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and always attracted much atten- 
tion as he towered above the busy throng of finan- 
ciers in his plain gray hat and simple garb. 

What could be more truthfully fitting and descrip- 
tive of our situation than these words of ancient 
Scripture, “‘A city that is set upon a hill and cannot be 
hid.”” Elevated far above the contiguous country on 
the west and south, which is a broad alluvial plain 
known as the San Gabriel valley, into which our 
plateau gently merges, as it lends its broad sweep of 




















PAMPAS PLUMES. 


of lemons, oranges and walnuts, was one vast barley 
field roamed by countless bands of sheep. 

To those conversant with the facts connected with 
the founding of Whittier its history has a peculiar 
charm. The picture of two old and conservative 
eastern Quakers seeking among the valleys of South- 
ern California for a suitable place to colonize with 
people of their own faith, causes one’s mind to revert 
to the quest of the Puritans, the Huguenots and the 
Waldenses, for a haven in which they could wor- 
ship after their own faith without the detracting in- 
fluences of the outside world. In the year 1887, 
Aquila Pickering and wife, the elderly Friends re- 
ferred to, conceived the idea of establishing a 
— Colony in an ideal spot on the Pacific 

oast, and with this object in view began the jour- 
ney overland from Monterey to the southern extrem- 
ity of the state. During the tour of search and 
investigation, few, if any, desirable localities es- 
caped their scrutiny, and the result was that the 
present location of Whittier was selected as the site 
for the establishment of an ideal community. 


deep green alfalfa fields, orchards and vineyards to 
the completion of a picture bounded only by the 
Pacific and the Sierras, which for a combination of 
simplicity, beauty and grandeur is unsurpassed. 
Situated at the base of the La Puenta Hills, which 
serve as a natural bulwark against the desert winds, 
its free seaboard invites the refreshing breath of the 
broad Pacific, which gathers perfume and fragrance 
from meadow and orchard during its inland flight 
and reaches us with just a suspicion of the condi- 
ment of nature —the salt of the sea. 

On a clear day a score of valley villages and ham- 
lets and sea-coast towns are revealed to the naked 
eye, while thirteen miles to the northwest the city 
of Los Angeles majestically lifts its spires heaven- 
ward and presents an appearance worthy of the 
metropolis of the South. Santa Catalina Island is 
silhouetted against the bosom of the silvery sea, 
while in the softened distance beyond nestles San 
Clemente like a cloud in a summer sky. 

True to the ideals of the “‘ hearthstone poet,” the 
community has advanced only on legitimate lines of 
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progress. Its homes are model, educational advan- 
tages second to none, and its churches powerful and 
numerous. The secret of its happy and ideal homes 
is the absence of any saloon or other contaminating 


influence. This virtue naturally held forth advan- 
tages to those with families, which in turn gave rise 
to the need of unusual edu:zational facilities, which 
are supplied by two large public schools and a splen- 
didly equipped college conducted by the society of 
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Friends, but supported by the people of the commu- 
nity irrespective of denomination. The State School 
is also an important factor in the community, bring- 
ing a great many people of note to the city and dis- 
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bursing a great deal of money locally. At present 
there are about three hundred cadets enrolled and 
about sixty girls in the female department. The 
Friends, Methodists, Congregationalists, Holiness, 
Christians, Catholics, Episcopalians and Baptists 
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are all represented here and each has a good edifice 
dedicated to worship. The moral and religious life 
of the community is unusually high, as will be 
readily comprehended. 

Our climate is semi-tropical, if, indeed, it may not 
be called tropical. The high elevation and distance 
from sea and mountains allows a most even tempera- 
9 the year round, with a comparatively frostless 

elt. 

Our products are numerous. In fact it would be a 
less task to enumerate that which is not grown than 
that which is produced. Oranges, lemons and wal- 
nuts are the chief paying products, but every variety 
of deciduous fruit, vegetables, grain and produce 
grow prolifically. 

Whittier eggs are not all in one basket, so to 
speak. The hills adjacent to the city have been 
penetrated by the drill and as a result are producing 
enormous quantities of high-grade oil. While the 
industrv is only in its infancy, there are a number of 
companies working on a paying basis, including the 
Central, Home, Off, Tubbs, and Collins Companies. 

Of course, agricultural and horticultural pursuits 
are the chief occupations, which in turn give rise to 
the need of means for converting the products. This 
want is supplied in a tangible way by a large can- 
nery, one and one-half blocks in length. This con- 
cern does an enormous amount of business, doing 
something the year round and running flush day and 
night during the summer, while it employs a smaller 
force on oranges and winter vegetables the remainder 
of the time. It has a pay-roll of seven hundred and 


RAILWAY 


The directors of the New York, Texas and Mexican Railway are 
planning an extension from Wharton, Tex., southeast to a point 
near Caney creek in Matagorda county. The length of the pro- 
posed extension will be about thirty-five miles and surveys have 
already been completed. 


The Morenci and Southern Railroad Company has been in- 
corporated at Phoenix, Ariz., to build twenty miles of road from 
the Detroit Copper Mines at Morenci southeast to a connection 
with the Arizona and New Mexico Railroad at Guthrie. The Ari- 
zona and New Mexico Railroad connects with the Sunset Route at 
Lordsburgh, N. M. 


The second of the new steamers constructed by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company for the Southern 
Pacific has been placed in service and arrived in New Orleans 
on her maiden trip from New York early in October. The new 
steamer is called the ‘‘ El Norte’’ and is one of the tour built 
to replace the fine vessels which were surrendered to the Gov- 
ernment at the outbreak of the Spanish War. The ‘El Norte”’ 
made her first trip in seven hours less than schedule time, and 
swifter service is expected from her when her machinery becomes 
limbered up. Quite appropriately, she is commanded by Captain 
Robert E. Quick. 

The new steamer is 4c6 feet in length over all, 48 feet beam and 
33 feet 9 inches depth of hold. She registers 4,665 tons gross and 
cost, approximately, $600,000. There are three continuous decks 
and a partial or top deck forward. Her hull is of steel throughout, 
she is lighted by electricity and, altogether, is quite the finest, swift- 
est and most capacious freight carrier in the Atlantic coastwise 
service. There are many contrivances for the rapid handling of 
freight, and the improvements in these boats keep pace with the 
too-ton capacity freight cars and powerful locomotives which have 
recently been added to the Southern Pacific equipment in response 


fifty hands and some months disburses as much as 
$12,000 for wages alone. This is a great financial 
benefit to the community as it supplies the ready 
coin so obviously absent in many agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

Another important industry which is not found in 
many localities is the culture of the pampas plume. 
The main producer of this ornamental plant is Mrs. 
H. W. R. Strong who has a large portion of her Ran- 
chito del Fuerte estate planted to this striking growth. 
Whittier probably supplies as large a share of the 
world’s market in this line as any place where the 
pampas plume flourishes. 

The city is well supplied with hotels which are 
especially adapted to the needs of tourists and health 
seekers. Its easy access to sea and mountain makes 
it most desirable for this class of people. The finest 
hotel is the Greenleaf, which is a substantial struc- 
ture commanding the highest eminence in town. 

Whittier is reached by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, which has a large passenger and freight busi- 
ness at that point. The office facilities are unusually 
good, tickets to any point being obtainable. The 
freight business is very large, aggregating (imports 
and exports) nearly twelve hundred carioads. The 
business in this line will naturally increase from 
year to year, as the community is growing rapidly 
and its resources being largely developed. 


D. B. Schenck, 
Agent Southern Pacific Company, 


Whittier, Cal. 


NOTES. 


to the demands of the age —‘‘ maximum results at minimum expen- 
diture of energy.”’ 

A detailed description of the new boats, with illustrations will 
shortly be published in SUNSET. 


The Texas and New Orleans Railroad, Sabine and East Texas 
Railway, Texas Trunk Railroad and Louisiana Western Extension 
Railroad will shortly be consolidated under the terms of an enab- 
ling act recently passed by the Texas Legislature. These lines are 
part of the Southern Pacific system of railways and steamship 
lines. 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers held in San Fran- 
cisco in September was a notable gathering of the most eminent 
men of the profession. The attendance from the East, though 
comparatively small, was made up of such luminaries that the 
influence of the meeting is sure to be powerful and widespread 
The sixty members from the East who chartered a special train of 
six Wagner cars, including a diner and baggage car, made a tour 
of California, after the meeting, accompanied by the California 
Reception Committee in the Pullman car Altata. So comprehen- 
sive are the lines of the Southern Pacific Company that they were 
enabled to visit every point of interest without leaving this road. 

The itinerary for this special train included the quicksilver 
mines at New Almaden, Hotel del Monte, Grass Valley:and Nevada 
City, Auburn, Sacramento, Oroville, Ione, Jackson, Jamestown, 
Yosemite Valley (via Raymond), and Los Angeles. As the party 
journeyed to San Francisco, via Shasta Route through Oregon 
and Northern California, their tour constituted as complete a view 
of the mining industry of California as could be desired, and, of 
course, nearly all of the greatest scenic value was included. 

The trip east was made via Southern Pacific Sunset Route to 
Benson, Ariz., through Southern California, with side trip to Bis- 
bee to inspect the great copper industry of that locality. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: ‘Publicity for the attractions and advan- 
tages of the Western Empire.”’ 


THANKSGIVING. 


HE President’s proclamation of national thanks- 
T giving for Thursday, November 30th of the 
current year, will touch chords of sympathetic 
vibration at all points on the Pacific Coast; with 
special accent in Californiz and the metropolis of it. 
It comes to us in doorway-year to statehood jubi- 
lee. Fondly are cherished the fadeless memories of 
**49,” and proudly with them shall history point to 
“99? when civic adolescence laid aside its swaddling 
clothes and, unquestioned of any, assumed the toga 
of virility. 

From standpoint of appreciation by the Powers, 
it is said a new birth came to our nation before the 
echoes of Dewey’s guns had ceased to call and 
answer in the harbor of Manila, and formal record of 
the fact followed a little later; sequel to surrender of 
Santiago to our Shafter and coincident destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet. 

In our nation’s history, covering the past twelve 
months and longer, the President acknowledges 
divine guidance and accepts the accruing responsi- 
bilities. That to us has come a message of com- 
mendation and command, ‘‘ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” If this be true, there is civilizing, not to 
say Christianizing, work cut out for American states- 
men and American people. That they will wisely 
meet every emergency, there is no room for doubt. 

The unmusical voice of political weathercocks, 
crowing over fictitious repulses to our brothers who 
are fighting to pacify ; and lucubrations of the wise, 
and vaporings of the otherwise regarding imperial 
tendencies that, hydra-like, are ready to strangle the 
republic in its cradle, weigh nothing in the balance 
held by divine hand. 

Touching California, it is not presumptuous to 
affirm it has heretofore been the recipient of divine 
favor. Providentially spared many of the sorrows 
of the early sixties, it has also, in marked degree, 
been spared the bitter industrial experiences of its 
sister states; and at all times there has been a meas- 
ure of prosperity reaching the arm of labor, and every 
toiler who would work has had the opportunity, 
with reward of adequate wages. 

“‘The man with the hoe”’ takes cheerful heart of 
hope since he is an evolution of that most pitiable of 
all men earthly, the hoeless man—an evolution to 
higher and nobler lines. We may be profoundly 


grateful a good Providence has given us so grand 
an army with the hoe, and not one in want of that 
bread-winning implement. 

It has been queried if the poetic conception was 
not due to suggestions by universal employment, 
rather than by any fancied degradation of labor. 


California has no knowledge of any labor that is 
servile. Its industrial army would scorn an imputa- 
tion of servility as it would a charity, insulting to 
its manhood. 

The man to be commiserated, if there is one of 
them here responsive to roll-call, would be the hoe- 
less man; the man who, at the “eleventh hour” 
(seventh is the new and better reading), responding 
to question, “‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle?”’ 
answers, ‘‘ Because no man hath hired me.” 

Waste no thankless sympathy on ‘‘the man with 
the hoe.’”’ Your sympathy humiliates him; but if 
any where found, cheer and employ the hoeless man 
and bring self-respecting happiness to him by change 
of classification. 

The bounties of Providence poured out in Cali- 
fornia during the past year reach every channel of 
industry and every walk of life. 

Farmstead and Orchard— Upon fruit grower and 
farmer, whose interests lie very near the founda- 
tion of our financial life, the benedictions of heaven 
have been most generously bestowed. The world is 
aromatic with our fruit. Far and near our satisfying 
loaves at tables of rich and poor are signals for 
thanks to Giver of ‘‘our daily bread.” 

Metals for Minting — The output of mineral wealth 
is something phenomenal. The increase over former 
years is gauged by figures indicating considerable 
millions. 

Manufacturing at Midnight and Mid-day — Manu- 
factories, many of them unable to keep pace with 
accumulating orders, compelled, in short, to turn 
night into the activity of day, with accruing bene- 
fit to employer and employed. At every turn, en- 
terprising capital and industrial brawn, instinct with 
thought, in material interest, successfully seeking to 
fill a newly felt want. 

Those Who Buy and Sell — Smiles of increasing sat- 
isfaction characterize the marts of commerce. Time 
was that deepwater ships, numbered by scores, swung 
idly in the stream for months awaiting a charter that 
delayed its coming. Now, the master finds his char- 
ter impatiently awaiting his arrival, and freights are 
in warehouse and on dock asking for takers. 

Transportation and Enlarged Facilities— An enor- 
mous increase of freight tonnage tests the combined 
ability of land and water carriage. New fleets of 
steamships are under construction contracts, and rail- 
way rolling stock is being multiplied by orders upon 
all available reserves. 

Surplus Earnings of the “‘ Man with the Hoe”— 
The savings banks, depositories of frugal labor, 
show increasing growth, giving unmistakable evi- 
dence that the toiler enjoys his just reward. 

Land of Promise— Where else can we look for 
profounder gratitude than in the universal healthful- 
ness of our state, resort of the appreciative from 
inclement and unsanitary conditions elsewhere. 

Californians become so accustomed to immunity 
from seasonal or epidemic diseases, they incline to 
forgetfulness of the hand that shields from ‘‘ the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness’ and ‘‘ destruction 
that wasteth at noonday.”’ 

The prosperity so briefly catalogued is not a 
boom —curse masquerading in guise of blessing — 
it has no boom concomitants; no faintest shadow of 
financial rainbow-chasing. The solution of its prob- 
tems rests on no expectation of reversing the recog- 
nized laws of Nature to result in achieving some- 
thing for — 

Forecasting —There can be no reasonable doubt 
the ports of California are to become large, it may 
be, dominant factors in the commerce of the world; 
and (let it be said from standpoint of local pride) that 
San Francisco will lead the way. Eastward move- 
ment of oriental traffic, under universal law of line of 
least resistance, will follow the Japanese current to 
the very Gate that is, and is to be, Golden. 
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For all these blessings, and as well for the obliga- 
tions imposed by them, we should be thankful, not 
forgetting, in reverent way, to seek guidance that is 
infallible. If it be possible to us, in self-abnegation, 
let it be, sincerely, “‘ Lead, kindly light.” 

While it may with truth be broadly claimed there 
are none in California who cannot obtain self-respect- 
ing and supporting employment, it is also undoubt- 
edly true the hand of fraternal friendship and relief 
should be extended freely to any who are over- 
whelmed in temporary misfortune, whether by their 
own or by the fault of another. 

Especially should kindly thought be given to 
those left to unaccustomed self-support through loss 
of husbands and fathers; and as well to the deserv- 
ing class that has devoted the home-creating period 
of life to pious care of aged parents and are left illy 
fitted to wage successful battle on industrial fields of 
which they have no knowledge—counterparts of 
Hood’s seamstress, 

‘Oh, it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home had she none. 

Surely no one ever forgets the duality of blessings 
that follow deserving charity, garnered chiefly by 
the giver. 

From labor to refreshment — 


‘“Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.’ 


The inquiry is addressed to the peo- 
IS IT WORTH ple of the Western Empire, Is it 
WHILE? worth your while to give SUNSET 
your support — your countenance — 
vour endorsement; to send it to your friends in the 
East who cannot conceive of our boundless resources ; 
to assist its contributors to pertinent information 
which will help to show forth the grandeur of our 
scenery, the hospitality of our people, the growth of 
our commerce and manufactures, the wealth of our 
soil and the extent of our mineral resources? If you 
are conservative you will in turn inquire what has 
been done by the promotors of SUNSET to deserve 
your endorsement. These few facts will assist you 
to a conclusion. 

The publication of the magazine commenced with 
May, 1898, and has continued monthly. To date 
257,000 copies have been circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and a considerable 
number have gone to foreign countries. It is not too 
much to say that it has reached a million readers, 
for its circulation has not been within a limited 
range of permanent subscribers, but has been design- 
edly widely diversified. 

These million readers have been of classes most 
influential for the good of the people of the Pacific 
Slope — selected readers. 

The eighteen numbers of SUNSET have contained 
560 pages and 386 beautiful illustrations. The in- 
dustries, the scenery and the resorts of the West 
have been amply set forth and lavishly illustrated. 
To particularize, take, for example, the beautiful 
and thriving city of Redlands, in Southern Califor- 
nia. Of this city and various interests connected 
with it, mention has been made in some twenty 
articles or items, a half-dozen engravings have ac- 
companied the text, together occupying space of ap- 
proximately three pages. The same is true of Fresno, 
of Riverside, Stockton and numberless other cities 
and towns in California and adjoining states. 

The greatest good, however, which has come 
from the publication lies not in the specific mention 
made of this or that locality, but the general results 
accruing to the Pacific Coast from the publicity 
ea its attractions and advantages. Grand Lake 

ahoe and grander Yosemite, beautiful Pasadena and 
charming Santa Monica, luxuriant San Jose and 
thrifty Santa Ana, busy Tucson, teeming New Or- 


leans and the lush fields of Oregon have all received 
attention. Not only their material aspects but their 
educational, social and artistic elements have been 
adequately portrayed. The results are even now 
being reaped, but to have told the storv once is not 
sufficient. If persistent publicity is the price of 
prosperity, it must be told again, and anew to 
thousands who have never heard it. 

SUNSET in all modesty recounts the work of the 
first three volumes not for glorification of its endeav- 
ors, but as a groundwork on which to lay the per- 
sonal question, Is it worth while for you to give it 
— support? We have full confidence in your 
reply. 


There are many ways in which 
a corporation, and particularly a 
railway corporation, may mani- 
fest its interest in the welfare of 
the communities it serves — by reduction of rates of 
fare and freight for popular celebrations; by gratu- 
ities of money for public uses; by assistance rendered 
to colonization enterprises; or by extensive adver- 
tising of the attractions of various localities; but by 
far the most ambitious and elaborate plan for world- 
wide heralding of the advantages of the southwest 
and Pacific Coast states is that adopted by the direc- 
tors of the Southern Pacific Company for a special 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. 

For this purpose nearly $50,000 has been appropri- 
ated and under the direction of Mr. W. H. Mills will 
be expended in the collection and installation of a 
unique exhibit that will display the products and 
capabilities of the various sections traversed by the 
Southern Pacific lines COLLECTIVELY. Therein 
lies its principal advantage—that it will not be 
classified and sub-classified beyond recognition. In- 
stead, each industry or product will be identified 
with the state or county where it was produced and 
its relative importance to other industries shown. 

Callfornia will be represented by a mineral ex- 
hibit, but its forests will also have representation as 
well as its cereals, fruits and fisheries. 

Texas cattle and corn and miscellaneous farm pro- 
ducts will be shown, as also its lumber and cotton. 

By the methods adopted, the exhibit will show 
forth in the most graphic way the wonderful possi- 
bilities of the West. As an example, a part of the 
California forestry exhibit will consist of a monster 
sugar pine plank 3xgQ feet, by 30 feet in length. 
This will rest on two sections of the tree from which 
it was cut, 12 feet in diameter and 4 feet in height. 
The ends of the plank will be placed on the center of 
these sections with a stairway at each end and a 
platform extending along its sides, which will bear 
panoramic views of characteristic California forest 
scenery with maps of the state and of the Southern 
Pacific Railway System. The falling of the tree 
was caught by an animatoscope apparatus and will 
be the first of a series of moving pictures to accom- 
pany the exhibit. The series will show all the 
various stages of logging, sawing, etc. and end with 
a moving railroad train loaded with lumber. 

Could a greater public benefit be rendered by a 
corporation than this monster exhibit will be? 

How much more telling and valuable to the com- 
pany (and at the same time to the community) will 
this exhibit be than if the space was occupied by an 
exhibit of the railway’s facilities for transportation ? 

It is doubly valuable to the cities and towns which 
will be represented because the state exhibits will be 
merged in the national exhibit and will have no 
identity beyond being an “American Exhibit. Divi- 
sion A, Class B, etc.,”? while the railroad display 
will credit states and localities with the results of 
their enterprise. 

Not alone through the tax collector does the rail- 
way contribute to the common good. 


A MUNIFICENT 
APPROPRIATION 
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FIELD NOTES. 


One need not be of the relations of a prophet’s 
wife to foresee something of the future of the Pacific 
Coast. After all, the prophets of these days are 
but the men who see the things of the present as 
they really are; the future is evolved out of this 
same present and a clear conception of today and a 
little logic may fairly well forecast tomorrow. 
Travel has grown so heavy that an Increase of a 
train each way between San Francisco and Ogden 
and between San Francisco and Portland last month 
became necessary. The oracles speak but are not 
heeded. Never in the history of California, by rail 
or ocean, has the movement of men or of goods been 
greater than now. It needs no trip to Delphi to find 
that out. California is an empire in area, climate, 
productiveness, now ; not many tomorrows will have 
become yesterdays until it is an empire in wealth 
and population also. So clear-headed men have 
shown me; faith is proved by works; in oil wells 
and in orchards, in mines and in manufactures, in 
cities and country, forest and field, they are busy. 
Which is, as it should be, on the right side of the 
Sierras. 

The East knows of the West’s progress and is 
watching eagerly. Among the leading features of 
Harper's Magazine for 1900 will be a series of 
articles by C. F. Lummis on the “ Right Arm of the 
Continent,’’ descriptive of the present, prophetic of 
the future. Mr. Lummis understands the wonderful 
power of that right arm as well as anyone; in mak- 
ing it kinetic, his aid will be of great value. 

Of course there are croakers even here among us; 
there are frogs in almost every lake. ‘‘ Times were 
better forty years ago than now; tomorrow means 
retrogression.” So he said, but there was “‘too 
much ego in his cosmos”; frankly, he nothing knew 
under the sun. The world is busy forgetting such — 
busy at other things. A few decades and civiliza- 
tion will rule every habitable corner of the earth. 
The center of this civilization we may have in Cali- 
fornia, if we begin building now. A great uni- 
versity —that’s a step; a beautified metropolis— 
that’s another. The Surveyor. 





Visalia, Cal.: A Los Angeles syndicate has made prelim- 
inary surveys in the mountains near here for the erection of an 
immense electric power plant and an equally immense storage 
reservoir. The water will be conveyed from the reservoir to the 
power plant by a flume and will have a fall of 700 feet. If the ap- 
plication to the government for the reservoir franchise and right of 
way for the flume is successful, it is intended to convey the elec- 
tricity to Los Angeles by a transmission line which will be 125 
miles in length. 


Redlands, Cal.: Power-house No. 2 of the Redlands Electric 
Light and Power Company has been completed and placed in op- 
eration after a year’s work, adding 670 horse-power to the capac- 
ity of the plant. Power-house No. 3 was commenced on July rst, 
and will be finished a year hence, furnishing 4,o00 additional 
horse-power. The demand for power for small manufacturing 
enterprises, street railways, lighting, etc., keeps pace with the de- 
velopment of the plant. 


Berkeley, Cal.: A block of land has been furnished at Berke- 
ley for the Chicago Soda Bi-Carbonate Company, and it is un- 
derstood an extensive plant is to be erected immediately. The 
product will be bi-carbonate of soda and compressed carbon diox- 
ide gas for use in soda fountains. 


panna 

Los Angeles, Cal.: The American Oil and Asphalt Company 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles with a capital of half a 
million dollars. It is understood that the new company will con- 
trol the asphalt deposits on the Coast, and is affiliated with the 
national organization with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


San Francisco, Cal.: Plans have been accepted by the Me- 
chanics’ Institute for a new six-story fireproof library buildihg. 
It will occupy a ground space of 100x 137% feet, and besides 
shelving space for 250,000 books, will contain lecture hall and class- 
rooms. The estimated cost is one million dollars. 





A REACTIONIST — Weary Willy — Dey say action and reaction 
are always equal. 

Frayed Fagin—Yes; I t’'ink one uv my ancestors must have 
worked himself to death and I am de reaction.—Puck. 


THE PROFESH — Hotel Keeper — My rates for rooms are two 
dollars up. 

Actor — But how much for the 
Hamlet, the tragedian. 

Hotel Keeper —Oh, in that case it will have to be two dollars 
down.—FExchange. 


“ 


profesh’’? I am Hamfat.er 


A braw son of Scotia accepted an invitation to spend a fortnight 
with a friend in London, whose quarters were in the dense purlieus 
of Clerkenwell. On joining his host at breakfast the morning after 
his arrival the following colloquy took place, much to the annoy- 
ance of the mistress of the house : 

Host — Well, Sandy, old man, how did vou sleep ? 

Sandy — Aweel, mon, to say truth, na so vara weel. 

Host —I am sorry to 

Sandy (interrupting) — Ah, dinna fash yesself, mon! I was bet- 
ter aff than the fleas, for they never closed a blessed e’e the whole 
night.—S. F. Argonaut. 





“Are you willing to work for your dinner ? ?"’ asked the woman. 
‘ Dat depends on wot you wants done,”’ replied the tramp. 
‘“‘T want you to beat that carpet hanging on the line over there,”’ 
she said. 
** Lady,’ " answered the wanderer, “I’m poor and I’m hungry, but 
I'm honest, an’ I’m not goin’ to begin beatin’ me way t’rough de 
world at dis late day.’"—Chicago News. 


‘“Wan av thase swingin’ doors wid ‘Push’ on th’ outside an’ 
‘Pull’ on th’ insoide remoind me av politics,’’ said the janitor 
philosopher. ‘‘ Ye nade ‘Push’ until ye get insoide, an’ thin 
iverything is ‘ Pull.’’’"—Chicago News. 

SPECIFIC —“ How about the hip pockets ? ’’ asked the tailor. 

“*As to the hip pockets, sah,’’ answered the gentleman from Clay 
county, ‘‘! want the left one made quart size and the right one 
seven-shooter size, sah.’"—Chicago Tribune. 


A New England Episcopal bishop met a young minister at a so- 
cial gathering and was introduced. 
“Ah, Mr.—. I am leased to meet you. | am told that you are 
a Congregationalist.”’ 
‘*Yes, bishop, I am a Congregationalist.”’ 
‘“‘Ah, well, Mr. ——, excuse me, but while I recognize you as a 
gentleman, i cannot recognize you as a Christian.’ 
‘That’s all right, bishop, While I can recognize you as a 
Christian, I cannot recognize you as a gentleman.’ 


THE RETORT PRACTICAL — Hostess (to five-year-old guest) — 
Does your father say grace before dinner, Margie ? 

Margie —I don’t know. What's grace? 

Hostess—Why, saying grace is returning thanks for what we 
have to eat. 

Margie —Well, my pa doesn’t have to. He always pays cash 
for everything we have. 


HE Was Busy—‘Phalim,”’ wearily said Mrs. McGorry, with 
some difficulty making herself heard above the lusty howls of her 
leather-lunged offspring, ‘‘ yez wil! hov to howld dhe baby for a 
whoile. Try to git him quieted av ye can. Sure Oi'm ahl worn 
out wid his yells.’ 

“Oi'll not howld him!”’ indifferently replied her husband, who 
was luxuriating with his pipe and newspaper, ‘ut’s your duty, 
not moine. Av yez can't keep dhe little monkey still, lave him 
yell, for ahl Oi care. 

‘Ut’s yure duty as much as ut is moine! Half uv him belongs 
to ye, anyhow.” 

“Wull, thin, do phot yez plaze wid yure half, an’ lave my half 
holler ahl ut wants to. Oi'm busy!’’—Aazar. 


GOT THE BEES—Jogging Jim—'Ello, Slumppy! Wot's de 
matter wid yer face an’ hands — got de hives ? 
Slumppy — No; I got de bees.—/udge 


Naggus—I have read your speech, Borus, and, to tell the truth, 
I don’t like its physiognomy. 

Borus — Its physiognomy ? What do you mean? 

Naggus— Its I's are too close together.—Chicago Tribune. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
They can make our lives O. K., 
If, departing, they’ve consigned us 
Cash whereby to pay our way. 


** Why did you leave your last place?’ asked Mrs. Willoughby 
of the would-be cook. 

‘“*T hovn’t left me lasht place,”’ replied the applicant. ‘‘I hovn't 
had any lasht place to leave __ I’ve been vorkin’ for meself for six 
months, an’ I can recommind meself to yez very hoighly.—Har- 
pers Bazar. 




















A Little Journey in the World 


Let us reason together: 
Why go to California via New Orleans and the Sunset Route ? 
Why, indeed, go at all? 

Of Northern winters, thus the poets speak: 


A sable void the barren earth appears.— Crabbe. 
(Roses bloom the year round in California.) 


The day is ending, 

The night descending, 

The marsh is frozen, 

The river dead.— Longfellow. 
(Clear nights of stars in California; open windows, flower perfumed 
air in January; no frozen marsh; no dead river.) 


Hung o’er the fartherest verge of heaven, the sun 

Scarce spreads o’er ether the dejected day.— Thomson. 
( Journey, then, to meet the sun; lift in the heavens by traveling 
via New Orleans.) 


The earth goes down into the vale of grief.—Charles Kingsley. 
(Not the southland; not California; there is Asgard; the land of 
Odin; gay Mardi Gras in February in New Orleans.) 


Miserable they! Who here entangled in the gathering ice. * * * *— Thomson. 
(Why remain miserable? A step south and ice is a commodity.) 


Only the wild wind moaning over the lonely house.—7. B. Aldrich. 
(Let it be so—if you are in California.) 


How dead the vegetable kingdom lies; how dumb the tuneful.— 7homson. 
(In midwinter, California wild flowers paint the uplands a thousand 
hues; the birds sing the year round along the Sunset Route.) 


And earth has buried all her flowers.— Hood. 
(Mr. Hood never traveled over the Sunset Route, New Orleans to 
San Francisco.) 


* * * * Thy throne a sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urged by storms along its slippery way.— Cowper. 

(The way of Sunset Limited, sunshine train over song bird route, is 

not slippery; ay, ‘tis smooth — but that is different. It’s a gliding 
palace and— but you must ride on it to know it. 
Personally conducted weekly excursions, with new vestibuled, six- 
teen section, gas lighted, rosewood finished, upholstered ordinary 
sleepers, furnished with broad double windows, roller curtains, car- 
peted aisles, cleanly linen, perfect toilets, leave Chicago ( Illinois 
Central Ry.), Cincinnati (B. & O. S. W. Ry.), Washington (Sou. 
Ry.), St. Paul and Minneapolis (C. G. W. Ry.) via Sunset Route. 
Not indebted to storms for motive power; but the pleasant climate 
and interesting scenes make the trip all too short.) 


Should you not go to California ? 
Is it not true— snow is the winter of our discontent made glorious summer by the 
Sunset Route? 


Confirmatory literature, tickets, sleeping car accommodations will be furnished on 
application, by letter or in person, to any representative Southern Pacific Company. 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager - 
E. O. MCCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 


S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- . NEw York, N. Y. 

- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- - HOUSTON, TEX. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


- - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
. Los ANGELES, CAL. 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon = - - - PORTLAND, OR. 
ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent - 
S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


ma 


- NEW ORLEANS, La. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - - 
F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager 
J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


PA 


- - - HOUSTON, TEX. 
a é - HOusTON, TEX. 
- . - HOuSTON, TEx. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ane wer. BELGIUM.— 
Rue Chapelle de Grace 


RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

. hg clay ee rr Commercial Agent 

A EEE Traveling Passenger Agent 


a Commercial Agent 


BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 
S RSPR RES lee” Agent 


E. E. CURRIE eR New England Agent 
eure N. Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
BE _ RES Traveling Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO Piva te South Clark Street 
G. NEI .General Western Passenger Agent 
CINGINNATH, ©. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
H. CO Re Commercial Agent 


2 Sees Commercial Agent 


eres Commercial Agent 
DENVER oe te 17th Street 
MCRIEESTER ........0..000058 General Agent 
EAGLE PASS, T EX. 
DUNLAP. ..Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO TEX. 
SC re Commercial Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. 
SF | District Passenger Agent 
aa GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 
RU FALCK.... .General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
2 er reas Agents 
HELENA, MONT. 
Wslit Traveling Passenger Agent 


KANSAS Sar MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 


ne Kaka cieaink) ene Mae Commercial Agent 


LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 


RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
Ag Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 


Loe ANGELES, CAL.—26I1 South Spring St. 
. A Se Assistant General Passenger Agent 


MANCHESTER, IOWA. 
Pia Wee abe ol Northern Immigration Agent 


H. N. OMERY, PaeRasee es One ieeaee Commercial Agent 
atinncnd' rie kak Mbeya Passenger Agent 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Bi 
R. AM rcctcccucoe Traveling Passenger Agent 


=’ ORLEANS, LA. 
OE OES Ae City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK at Y.—349 Broadway 
LH: NUITING.... ......: Eastern Passenger Agent 


SS eee Commercial Agent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third Street 

ENE n sc iwas.cocmiaecnocsuncpeekaasensnd Agent 
ee rae Park Building 


HERRI PiNdackGuks ede seausewneade Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
J. ‘DS, CAL tasamaerekee District Passenger Agent 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
OCHELTREE............... Commercial — 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
UD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL 
Salt wey vary, UTAH.—214 Dooly Boe 
PRPMRIENGS di nhi ine sink nwiesscuecseone General Agent 


Se ah can pee Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO CAL. 
FRANK DONNATIN..............0.0. ceseeees Agent 
oak a. crt Sot Fifth Street 
SE RS ey Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
HER hh ath ovina leiemeicw cate General Agent 
SAN ‘JOSE, CAL. —Second & Santa Clara Sts. 
a GRA . ....District Freight and Pass. Agent. 
—_ Lug OBISPO, CAL 
ELL. District Freight and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAH GA—18 East Bryan Street 
Oe OA Ul | ae Traveling Passenger Agent 
onal WABI. —619 First Avenue 
TERPLE . ns ccacanc District Passenger Agent 
sT~ “LOUIS, MO.—A3i Olive Street 


Saxe ukees sackee Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON ee. 


INLRSEEATSae Sebcba es ubeaen sb ens Agent 
ee N. Y.— 
29 South Franklin Street 
B Baise ncceneae Traveling Passenger Agent 


T. BR 
TACOMA, WAGE 1108 Pacific Avenue 
C. J. STEEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 
TORREON, MEX. 
H. D. aan i Faunuae Traveling Agent, M.I.R R. 
bade vg gst tae » C. 
- POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific 
Company, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accom- 
modations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any agent of 


the Southern Pacific Company. 





























TICKET- 
AGENTS 








We told you last month that 
the new vestibuled limited 
between San Francisco and 
Chicago via the Ogden Route 
of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany would be a gem. Well, 
it is. Its success has been 
wonderful — but then, why 
not? It’s an Aladdin’s Car- 
pet— three days and nights 
between San Francisco and 
Chicago; all the comforts 
that a comfortable mind can 
suggest; and all the travel- 
ing luxuries a luxurious im- 


agination knows. Enough is 











E. 0. McCORMICK 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


T. H. GOODMAN 


General Passenger Agent 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY 














Three Through Trains 
Overland via Ogden.... 














SUNSET — 
OGDEN & SHASTA] — 
ROUTES 
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Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars, Dining Car, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Car........ 























Extraordinary 
Comfort ‘THE “Ordinary” car is the name of the 


new sixteen-section Pullman Sleeping Car 

= with wide vestibules,double windows, Pintsch 
Ordin ary light, curtains and separate lavatories» »* 
They are only called “Ordinary” to dis- 

Car. es, tinguish them from the Palace Drawing- 
Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars % 
They are handsomely finished in pol- 
ished Birchwood with Aluminum fittings and are furnished with 











upholstered seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers.® 2% HH mM 
*%% THESE NEW CARS #.%% 


Run through without change thrice a week on personally conducted 


SUNSET EXCURSIONS 


BET WEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans and the 
Historic South. 


Departures: Monday, Wednesday and Friday from each Terminal 
SEE AGENTS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM 
me He 














“A CALIFORNIA FAIRY” 








ce Me ee 


Is the title of an elegant little brochure describing Sunset Limited, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s fast vestibuled train, operated between New Orleans and San Francisco during the 
winter months for the accommodation of tourist travel. A California Fairy is entertainingly 
qritten and exquisitely illustrated, and will be sent to any address for two-cent stamp, on 


application to 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Southern Pacific Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Is a good thing to have 


A California Home 52% 


end tina de Tache Grant 


a In Fresno County 











This grant has over 6¢ acres of ri alluvial soil s 





t ci | q fa De 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at from $25 to $40 pera yn the mc era 
terms. If you want t 1 ece ind be sure look e Laguna, We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs 1 ‘ or misrepresentation. Go ar se f 
you like it you can buy it, the san s other re ng. Descriptive | utter 


Call on or Address Nares & Saunders, 1840 Mariposa Street, Fresno, California 














HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 





IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFOR 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOM ; 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. _ IT: 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OI 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEI 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY 




















G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 














THRICE A WEEK 





BETWEEN 


...GOLDEN GATE AND THE CAPITAL 














SUNSET. ... !NCREASING POPULARITY HAS MADE ADVISABLE 
ee THE INCREASE IN SERVICE FROM SEMI-WEEKLY 
WEEKLY .... TO TRI-WEEKLY LEAVE WASHINGTON, D.C., WEST- 
BOUND, AND SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., EASTBOUND, 
EXCURSIONS MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY EACH WEEK 
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